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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Rigaud's Tour on the Continent. — We quoted in our January 
number a portion of Mr. Rigaud's report of his visit to the Continent during 
the last season ; and we now give enough of the remainder, we trust, to 
show our readers how wide and promising is the field of usefulness already 
open in the old world for labors in this cause. 

Visit to Geneva. — On reaching Geneva, I found that my arrival was 
at, apparently, a very unfavorable time, the public mind being entirely 
engrossed about the new constitution, which was then being prepared, and 
very soon to be submitted to the citizens for approval or rejection. 
Whether it may be attributed in any degree to the salutary effect of the 
Geneva Peace Society, I was not able to ascertain ; but the fact deserves 
to be recorded to the honor of the people, that the popular revolution which 
introduced the new state of things in that republic, was effected without 
bloodshed. 

Countess de Sellon. — I lost no time in waiting on the Countess de 
Sellon, widow of the distinguished founder of the Geneva Peace Society, 
and was received by this Christian lady and her amiable daughters with 
the utmost kindness and cordiality. The Countess, who is entirely devoted 
to the cause of peace, expressed repeatedly her joy at my arrival amongst 
them, to re-animate them in the sacred cause, lamenting that since the loss 
of the Count they had been able to do so little to promote it, and particularly 
that it had not yet been in her power to fulfil his last will, the Count 
having left a sufficient sum for the express object of the publication at 
Geneva of a periodical work to promote the principles of the Peace Society, 
and the inviolability of human life; but hitherto she had not succeeded in 
finding an editor in all respects qualified for so great a work. In consequence 
of the present state of affairs at Geneva, it was impossible to hold a public 
meeting for disseminating the principles of peace, which under other 
circumstances, no doubt, I might have done ; yet I hope my visit may have 
produced some good effect, in awakening attention to the subject, and 
encouraging the friends of peace to renewed exertions for its advancement. 

The Countess very kindly took me out one evening to her beautiful little 
villa of La Fenetre, situated in the neighborhood of Geneva, on a gently 
rising ground, commanding a full view of the magnificent lake beneath, 
the city of Geneva, the mountains of Savoy, and Mont Blanc in the 
extreme distance, forming one of the most grand and lovely scenes it ia 
possible for the eye to behold. The grounds are also beautiful, and 
rendered peculiarly and affectingly interesting by a combination of 
circumstances and reminiscences. Here the Count de Sellon had erected 
a temple of peace, and a monument to record the names of those who had 
been distinguished in various countries as the zealous champions of the 
principles of peace, and the inviolability of the life of man; and here his 
mortal remains are deposited, who was one of the most eminent and zealous 
worthies in this sacred cause. 

Visit to Lausanne. — At Lausanne, through a letter of introduction 
from the Countess de Sellon to Professor Vinet, I had the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with most of the ministers, and many other very 
estimable men. All with whom I conversed were for peace, and thought 
themselves sufficiently peaceable ; here, they would say, we have only a 
militia, we never invade our neighbors' territories, we only defend ourselves 
when they attack us ; let every nation follow our example, and universal 
peace will be the consequence ; thus, the work in instilling the Christian 
principle of the unlawfulness of all war, is rendered more difficult here 
than even in those countries and under those governments where largo 
standing armies are maintained : nevertheless, I had some good opportunities 
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of disseminating our views on the subject, and my reception by all was 
very kind and encouraging. 

I had the honor of being introduced to several members of the Grand 
Council of the Canton de Vaud, as the agent of the Peace Society, and of 
conversing with them on its principles and object, which if not fully 
concurred in, were received with admiration and respect. 

One of these gentlemen, who is a colonel, observed to me, "I have just 
served my term of twenty-five years in the militia, and have not taken the 
life even of a sparrow; but by this means we preserve the independence of 
our country." It is extremely difficult to combat and overcome such 
national feelings as these; even tho Count de Sellon himself dealt very 
tenderly with the subject of the militia, to which by law every one must 
belong from the age of twenty to forty-five; so that upon the principles of 
our Society, it can hardly be expected that the minds of the people are 
yet prepared to unite. Finding sufficient encouragement, I proceeded to 
make arrangements for holding a public meeting, to explain the principles 
and object of Peace Societies, and their operations in England, America, 
and France. And it gives me great pleasure to record, that the proprietors 
of the journals at Lausanne, inserted the advertisement for the peace 
meeting gratuitously. 

At Lausanne, on the 8th of June, I lectured to a large and respectable 
meeting of ladies and gentlemen; and from the perfect silence and 
attention which prevailed, I have reason to hope it was well received; at 
the close, M. Rivier, a member of the Grand Council, with several pastors 
and ministers, came up to me, and thanking mo for my discourse, wished 
me all possible success in this good cause. Soon after, Professor Vinet 
and M. Scholl, a pastor, and formerly a French minister in London, came to 
take leave of rne ; and M. Vinet brought me two letters of recommendation 
to M. Schafter, Professor and Pastor at Berne, and M. Vuilliumex, pastor 
at Basle, which are but too flattering ; however, as they give an account of 
the effect produced by the lecture, by the pen of so distinguished a man, I 
shall give a translated extract from one of them. "I have just come from 
a public meeting, where a numerous auditory of both sexes listened with 
an interest as fixed, as well merited to hi3 striking pleading for peace, and 
for peace societies. Whichever side wo may take on this subject, it 
appears to me difficult to hear without profit such excellent things." The 
morning after, I went on by diligence through Yverdun and Neufchatel, 
skirting the lake of that name, through a beautiful country, and after 
travelling incessantly for fourteen hours, arrived late at night at Berne. 

Visit to Berne. — It was a singular coincidence, that I arrived at 
Berne at the very time when the militia of the whole canton were 
assembling for military exercise, reviews, and firing at a mark; this great 
meeting continues a whole week, beginning on a Sabbath morning, and 
concluding on the following Sabbath, thus desecrating two Sabbath days ; 
the sad effects of which may be easily conceived. On the first Sabbath 
at the French church, which I attended, the congregation in the morning 
was rather numerous, but almost entirely composed of women; in the 
afternoon there were not twenty persons present, nearly the whole 
population having flocked to witness the firing at the mark at the outskirts 
of the town, and at night intemperance prevailed to a frightful extent. 
Oh, how sad it is for a professed Christian government to permit, and 
even to order that such things should take place on the sacred day of 
rest! Surely it is one of the melancholy effects of war and a military 
spirit. In the midst of such scenes, against which it seemed as if I 
had come expressly to protest, I held a public meeting of an interesting, 
but to me of a totally novel character. 

On the 16th of June, in the great Oratory or Lecture-room of the 
University of Berne, I had the privilege and arduous duty to lecture in 
a foreign language, on the peaceful principles and precepts of Christianity, 
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the inconsistency of war with its whole spirit and character, the nature 
of peace societies, and their operations in England, America, Geneva, and 
France ; with an earnest invitation deeply to examine, adopt, and 
propagate them every where. My audience was small, but choice, 
consisting of professors, doctors, pastors, ministers, and others connected 
with the University; and in the presence of this very respectable and 
enlightened assembly, I had the honor to develop the principles of the 
Peace Society and to plead its sacred cause. I felt strengthened to 
address these learned men, and I believe produced a strong impression 
on their minds, several of them at the close coming up to me and 
expressing their thanks, and some spontaneously giving me letters of 
introduction to professors in other towns I was about to visit, and 
promising to have some articles on the subject inserted in several of the 
German papers. Thus, I trust, the pacific seed has fallen into good ground, 
and that my visit to Berne will not have been in vain, and certainly if all 
those who heard me would exert their influence in disseminating these 
peaceful principles, it would be difficult to calculate the happy effects that 
might be the result 

Visit to Basle. — Early the next morning I set off by the diligence, and 
traveling through Aarburg, and a highly picturesque, mountainous, and 
rocky country, for fifteen hours, arrived late in the evening at Basle. 
There I visited several of the pastors, who seemed to think that every 
Christian must be for peace, or at least that they were so in their country ; 
however, I convinced them, I believe, that it must be in a very restricted 
sense, by a reference to the prevailing military spirit, and the exceedingly 
pernicious effect attending it, in the custom of exercising the militia on the 
Sabbath, and thus desecrating the sacred day of rest 

Pastor Linder kindly accompanied me to the Mission House or College, 
where M. Hoffman, the principal, received me with Christian kindness, 
showed me the whole of the establishment, containing at present thirty-six 
young men, preparing to go forth as missionaries to the heathen in different 
parts of the world. In the name of our Society, I presented for the library 
of the institution, Macnamara's Prize Essay, Ladd on a Congress of Nations, 
and some tracts, for the benefit of those who study the English language, 
which most of them do during the latter part of their residence in the 
college; on quitting this interesting spot, M. Hoffman prayed that the 
blessing of God might rest upon me, and upon my work. 

After this, I visited M. Sarasin, a pastor, and editor of a periodical work 
of a religious character, in which he promised to mention the object of my 
visit, and to give some account of peace societies, their principles and 
operations, which he would collect from the works I had deposited at the 
Missionary College. From thence my kind friend, M. Linder took me to 
the burgomaster of the town, M. Bourcard, with whom I had a most 
interesting conversation, entering deeply into the principles of the peace 
question, particularly as applicable to governors, magistrates, and all who 
are in authority ; he seemed deeply affected and convinced by what I said, 
and parted with me expressing very kind and Christian sentiments. 

General reception — one exception. — It is one of the most 
encouraging circumstances connected with my mission to the Continent, 
that every where the ministers of religion received me very favorably ; and 
when I stated the principles on which our Society is founded, they generally 
admitted at once their correctness and entire accordance with the doctrine 
and spirit of Christianity, and only seemed startled at the greatness of its 
object, and the vast difficulties in the way of its accomplishment; and 
whilst truth compels me to give an instance to the contrary, I record it as 
an exception to the general rule. 

Having a letter of introduction to a minister at Mayence, I waited upon 
him, and we had a very strong discussion on the principles of the Peace 
Society. He believes that monarchs alone are responsible to God for all 
the evil that is committed in war ; but, that as for their subjects, their duty 
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is simply to obey the powers that be, which are ordained of God, and that 
they may, as very good Christians, kill their enemies in battle, at the 
command of their sovereigns ; that they do not hate their enemies, and that 
they may even love them so as to pray for them. In short, I never met 
with a more martial spirit; it was truly a "church militant" in the worst 
sense of the word with him. I endeavored, in vain, to convince him. He 
continued to argue. He spoke bad French, and still worse English; and 
when he could find no words to express himself in either of those languages, 
he burst forth into a warm harangue in German. I then thought it was 
high time to bring the argument to a close ; so, as soon as he paused a little 
to take breath, I said that I was extremely sorry I had not understood a 
word of his German address, and that although we had differed so materially 
on the subject in question, I hoped we should still cherish a Christian 
feeling towards each other. So saying, I gave him some tracts, which he 
promised to read with very serious attention. He was evidently affected, 
and we parted very good friends. 

Visit to Bonn. — I proceeded down the Rhine to Bonn, and visited 
its celebrated university, where I was very politely received by the 
librarians, Professors Schram and Krosch ; with the former, who speaks 
French, I had some interesting conversation. He approved very much the 
object and principles of the Peace Society, but contemplated almost 
insurmountable difficulties in their application. I presented him, for the 
library, the Essays of Macnamara and Ladd, for which he requested me to 
express his acknowledgements to the Committee of the Peace Society, 
and he very kindly showed me the extensive library and very curious 
museum of the University, consisting of a considerable collection of Roman 
antiquities, discovered at different times, and in various places, along the 
banks of the Rhine. 

Visit to the Capital of Belgium. — I continued to descend this fine 
river as far as Cologne ; and then directing my course towards Brussels, 
went by railway to Aix-la-Chapelle, from thence by coach to Liege, where 
I again got upon the railway, and arrived at Brussels on the 2d of July. I 
had many very good letters of introduction to persons of considerable 
influence in this important city, the capital of Belgium, from London and 
Paris, besides several others I procured during the course of my journey, 
in the different towns through which I had passed ; thus I soon formed an 
extensive acquaintance amongst the intelligent and benevolent part of the 
community, with whom I labored to instil the principles of our Society, to 
show the desirableness of union among Christians for that purpose, and to 
invite their co-operation in endeavoring to establish a Peace Society at 
Brussels. I also freely distributed a considerable number of tracts in 
French and English, and by every means in my power made known the 
object of my visit, and prepared the public mind for its accomplishment. 
In the name of the London Peace Society, I had the honor to present to his 
Majesty, the King of Belgium, through his private secretary, M. Conway, 
Macnamara's Prize Essay, and Ladd on a Congress of Nations, which his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to accept. Copies of the same works, 
together with the French volume, entitled "Principles de la Paix," and 
several other tracts in English, I also presented to the royal library, to 
which, under proper regulations, free access is permitted to the public. 

Having, at length, made the necessary arrangements, on the 20th of July 
I held a public meeting in French, the language of the country, at the 
Philharmonic Society, who kindly granted me the use of their grand saloon, 
for the purpose of introducing, by a Concert of Nations, the best and most 
universal harmony of the world. The meeting, though not numerously, 
was yet most respectably attended; and I endeavored, very fully, to 
develop the object and principles of peace societies, as already established 
in England, America, Geneva, and France ; relating their proceedings and 
progress in those countries, and reading several extracts from the Report 
of the General Meeting of the Christian Morals Society at Paris, relative 
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to the important subject of peace, which seemed to excite peculiar interest ; 
and closing with an earnest invitation, by the formation of a peace society 
at Brussels, to unite with those other nations of Europe in the laudable 
endeavor to promote permanent and universal peace. My address was 
applauded, and I perceived that a considerable impression had been made; 
several of the most respectable and philanthropic persons present inviting 
me to return in the winter, when the town would be full, to complete the 
work I had already commenced. I concluded, by expressing the pleasure 
it would afford me to comply with their invitation, and that I felt persuaded 
that, with such a prospect in view, the Committee would very readily send 
me on a second visit to Brussels. Thus, we may rejoice, that although a 
peace society has not yet been established at Brussels for the kingdom of 
Belgium, a foundation has been laid for that desirable event In the mean 
time, M. Scheler, the king's librarian, has very kindly consented to act as 
correspondent of the London Peace Society, and to take charge of the 
remaining stock of tracts, which I left in his hands. 



LETTER FROM THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

Office of the Society of Christian Morals, ) 
Paris, October 20th, 1842. S 

To the Members of the Board of the American Peace Society at Boston : 

Gentlemen, — The Society of Christian Morals has been successively 
honored with the letter of Mr. George C. Beckwith of 24th May, and very 
lately with that of Mr. Blanchard of the 19th of September last, and this 
last acompanied by the last numbers of the Advocate of Peace, and a very 
interesting collection of documents on the subject of peace. 

Honor to you, gentlemen for the zeal, at once ardent and indefatigable, 
with which you persevere so nobly in advocating this holy cause of nations 
and of humanity. The Society of Christian Morals will always do itself the 
honor of seconding your generous efforts by the concurrence of its wishes, 
and by its own operations. Its General Convention of the 18th of April last] 
had been not less celebrated by the eclat of the prizes adjudged than by 
the exhibition of the eternal principles of justice, peace and philanthropy, 
proclaimed in the presence of France, and of Europe, by its honorable 
President, and by Messrs. Carnot. and Villenave. — We recommend to your 
particular attention, the Report of this memorable session. 

Since that time we have formed in our Society a standing Committee of 
Peace, of which your worthy countryman, Mr. Gibbes, is a member. Will 
it not be desirable for the triumph of our noble cause, that his " International 
Peace Journal " should become, for the united Committees of Peace in 
Boston, London and Paris, a brilliant focus for the diffusion through the 
world, of light and power on this subject. The labors of our three Societies, 
hitherto disconnected, will hereafter find in this Journal, a daily organ, a 
reciprocal support. The truths which may be daily reiterated, will be, 
from their nature, such as must act most effectually upon the masses, and 
terminate by converting them. As soon as the conversion of the people is 
effected, it will lead irresistibly, sooner or later, to that of government. 

We take, therefore, as well as yourselves, the plan of Mr. Gibbes into 
serious consideration. This plan has ail our sympathies, as it has already 
excited yours. 

The Society avails itself of the occasion of a ship about to sail, to present 
you, enclosed, all the numbers of its Journal, in which you are deficient 
Several copies of its Report of April, and three copies of one of the memoirs, 
approved by it (that of M. Bazan). 

Deign to receive, Honorable Gentlemen, the expression of our sentiments 
of sincere brotherhood. 

For the Society, Your very respectful servant, 

Charles Malo, 

General Secretary. 



